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Comprehensiveness and completeness as regards the franchise legis- 
lation of the nineteenth century form one of the principal characteris- 
tics of Mr. Seymour's book. But it has two other excellent features 
which will enhance its permanent value and its usefulness to students 
of English parliamentary history; for Mr. Seymour has succeeded in 
two tasks that had never before been attempted by any writer of nine- 
teenth-century English history. He has embodied in his book a com- 
prehensive and singularly clear and readable history of the registration 
laws and of the working of the registration courts, first established in 
1832; and he has written an equally interesting history of the weeding 
out of corruption in the English parliamentary electorate. The enact- 
ments after 1832 which worked to this end, particularly the acts of 1854 
and the James act of 1883, are described in detail. So are other in- 
fluences making for better conditions — the enlargement of the electorate 
in 1867 and 1884; the ballot which came into service in 1872; and the 
gradual dying off of the old and seasoned corruptionists, who after 
1832 continued to vote in many of the older boroughs on the freeman, 
burgage, scot and lot, and potwalloper franchises of the unreformed 
House of Commons. The only criticism that can be offered as regards 
this subject is that Mr. Seymour does not take fully into account the 
gradual development of a better England as a result of the education 
act of 1870, or of the fact that a new democratic spirit began to per- 
vade the working class electorate almost as soon as the trade unionists, 
led by Burt and Macdonald, of the miners' unions, realized that the 
parliamentary franchise was of more value than a money bribe or a 
free drink on election day, or a free ride to the polls at the expense 
of a parliamentary candidate. 

Edward Porritt. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 19 14: the Beginnings of the War. 

By Ellery C. Stowell. (Boston and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1915. Pp. xvii, 728.) 

Assuming that the actual correspondence in the colored books is at 
his readers' command Professor Stowell in this large and well-printed 
volume (in which but one typographical error has been noted) gives 
us: (a) a brief review of European events from the formation of the 
Triple Alliance to the summer of 1914; (&) a carefully reasoned state- 
ment of the steps, day by day and state by state, which intervened 
between the Austrian demands upon Servia of July 23 and the general 
outbreak of hostilities, so far as possible in the language of the notes; 
(c) a chapter of conclusions and reflections, as to the causes of the 
war immediate and more remote and as to the justice of the various 
contentions, which is acute, illuminating, and suggestive; (d) a curious 
and ingenious restatement of the said conclusions in the form of ques- 
tion and answer; (e) a variety of diplomatic documents bearing upon 
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the discussion, valuable and germane with a few exceptions; (/) a 
chronological appendix. 

The unknown author of J'accuse frames a frank indictment of Ger- 
many as the prime mover in bringing about the great war, which in its 
cumulative force is terrific. In the book under review, Mr. Stowell 
both in intention and in fact is far more judicial. Yet the two writers 
are not far apart in their conclusions. 

The one believes that Germany desired war and not a mere diplo- 
matic triumph; the other does not go so far. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as thinking that Germany really 
wished for war ; but by her conduct she gave evidence that she intended 
to back up her ally to secure a diplomatic triumph and the subjugation 
of her neighbor, which would greatly have strengthened Teutonic in- 
fluence in the Balkans. She risked the peace of Europe in a campaign 
after prestige. 

The one holds Russia quite blameless ; the other says, 

By this premature mobilization Russia did, I believe, throw away 
the last remaining chance of peace. . . . Since this precipitate mili- 
tary preparation on Russia's part could have been avoided, we must 
consider this also a rational cause of the war, and blame Russia accord- 
ingly. Yet never did country have greater provocation. 

Nor does Stowell follow J'accuse in seeing a calculated manoeuvre 
when Austria seemed to open herself to discussion at the last moment, 
while Germany took up the role of agent provocateur and sent Russia 
her ultimatum. But in the main their judgments are alike. 

Could England have averted war by frankly warning Germany that 
she stood by France and Russia? Against this charge Mr. Stowell de- 
fends England warmly, urging that by keeping all parties uncertain she 
stimulated them all to peaceful endeavor, whereas by aligning herself 
early in the pourparlers, she would probably have made war inevitable. 

Certain factors not usually dwelt upon, our author brings out clearly. 
One is that in previous Balkan questions it had been customary to resort 
either to the mutual adjustment of Russia and Austria or to a con- 
ference of the powers. In turning away from such usual procedure and 
insisting upon dealing with Servia without allowing for other interests, 
Austria therefore took a grave responsibility. 

Another is that in recent diplomatic alignment, at the Hague in the 
matter of arbitration, and at Algeciras, Belgium has taken sides with 
Germany, which makes the German charge of a Belgian-British agree- 
ment aimed at Germany highly improbable. 

Although believing that the invasion of Belgium was by no means 
the sole reason for English action. Professor Stowell calls due atten- 
tion to Sir Edward Grey's diplomatic skill in utilizing it. By asking 
both Germany and France to " declare their intentions as to Belgium " 
on July 31, 
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at one stroke Sir Edward Grey showed up Germany's designs, secured 
an opportunity to urge upon Belgium a timely resistance, united the Cab- 
inet and the country against Germany, intervened in good season for 
the defense of the balance of power, and came to the aid of the Entente 
soon enough to be sure of the gratitude of Russia and France; yet he 
had also succeeded in holding off both sides long enough to try the effect 
of every inducement for peace he could bring forward. 

As we get farther away from that fateful day, August i, 1914, we 
are disposed, I think, to look deeper and more widely into the natures 
and ambitions and fears of peoples, while laying less stress upon the 
proximate causes of this war and their sequence. In this book we have 
a careful and fair record of the latter : we have also in chapter XL, in 
a brief forty pages, a study of the former which everyone should read 
who cares for European politics largely treated. 

T. S. WOOLSEY. 

The History of Tivelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 1914: being 
an Account of the Negotiations preceding the Outbreak of War, 
based on the Official Publications. By J. W. Headlam, M.A. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. Pp. xxiv, 412.) 
Mr. Headlam begins his History of Twelve Days with the sentence : 
" It was August in the year 1913." The ensuing account of the London 
Conference, preceded by the long drawn out crisis in the Balkans, gives 
him an opportunity to employ his lucid powers of historical narrative 
in a most interesting account of the relations between Serbia and Aus- 
tria and the diplomatic duel between Austria and Russia for the control 
of the little Balkan kingdom. 

When he reaches the opening scene of the great conflict which fol- 
lowed "a crime as purposeless as it was cruel and wicked" (p. 17), he 
says of the accusations which Austria directed against the Serbian gov- 
ernment : " That there was any complicity on the part of the Serbian 
Government there is no evidence of any kind put forward, though it is 
suggested that they had been guilty of criminal negligence in not keep- 
ing stricter control over the secret societies" (p. 18). He points out 
how the Austrian note was published within a few hours of its presen- 
tation so that any redress offered by Serbia would appear to be as a 
result of the Austrian threats (p. 29). He appears to be justified when 
he says that the demands of the note "were drawn up with the delib- 
erate object of making them such that they could not be at once and 
unconditionally accepted" (p. 30). "The real criticism of the note", 
he truly says, " seems to be that it confused, and intentionally confused, 
two different things — a political agitation and a criminal conspiracy" 
(p. 32). The inevitable conclusion reached, that Austria wanted war 
with Serbia, brings up for a later chapter the discussion of whether 
Austria also wanted war with Russia; but instead of devoting the suc- 
ceeding chapter to the discussion of this question, as would seem log- 



